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mighteft behold that, which these groaning under the burthen of their
vices', deny that they have committed, and yet haflen to commit: men
rush on men with outrageous lufts.                                (p. 235.)
This evil, Prynne feared, was liable to spread from the
players to the spectators; the attractions of the players
were too Strong an enticement; again he quotes
Cyprian (De speftaculis lib.}:
Yea, men (writes he in another place) are unmanned on the
Stage: all the honour 'and vigour of their sex is effeminated with the
shame, the dishonefiy of an unsinued body. He who is mofi
womanish and be ft resembles the female sex, gives be ft content. The
more criminous, the more applauded is he; and by how much the
more obscene he is, the more skilfull is he accounted. What cannot
heperswade who is such a one?
(p. 168.)
In his opinion the players were a danger to the manli-
ness of the nation, and he thought he saw signs of
degeneracy in the exuberance of the later Renaissance.
He groans:
For whence is it that many of our Gentry are lately degenerated
into a more than Sardanapalian effeminacy; that they are now so
fantaStique in thek apparell, so womannish in their fmled
Periwigs, Love-lockes, and long effeminate pouldred
pounced haire; so mimicall in their gestures; so effeminate in
thek lives; so Player-like in thek deportment, so amorous
in their embracements; so unmanly, degenerous and un-
English (if I may so speake) in thek whole conversation; is
it not principally from their resort to Playes, to Masques,
and such like antique, apish Pastimes, the very Schooles to
traine them up in all effeminacy, and fantaStique folly?
undoubtedly it is.
It is to be wondered if Prynne considered himself the
type of all that was * English.'
The theatre as seen through Prynne's eyes is a very